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ly and unobtrusively, last week, 1739 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. was deserted. On Tues- 
day, May 16, all personnel of the National Canners 
Association reported to the new million dollar quarters 
on 20th Street. The move was purposely made without 
fanfare so as not to detract from the dedication cere- 
monies to be held early in June. It is most natural 
that everyone concerned is pleased and enthused with 
the new housing and facilities, yet it is just as natural 
to recall the day when the deserted building repre- 
sented the latest and best. 


37 years ago, in May 1913 to be exact, the industry 
was thrilled with the news that Secretary Frank Gor- 
rell had been successful in securing the services of Drs. 
W. D. Wigelow and A. W. Bitting to head the newly 
formed N.C.A. Laboratories. The announcement ap- 
pearing in the 1856th issue of this publication, dated 
May 5, 1913 said in part: “These laboratories are 
being equipped at the expense of American Can Com- 
pany, which has authorized the National Association 
to spare no expense in securing the best obtainable, 
ind this is being done. When completed, this equip- 
ment and the laboratories, like the men now in charge, 
will be second to none. ... 


and THIRTY-NINE H STREET—Quiet- 


“This is the greatest step yet made in the industry, 
though we can foresee that it is only the beginning of 
amovement which will place canned foods before the 
tOnsuming world —so well guaranteed that no one 
would think for an instant of using any other form of 
food, where the canned article is obtainable.” 


Spex king editorially in the same issue, the writer’s 
father had this to say in part: “The fact of the forma- 
tion of the chemical and bacteriological laboratories 
y the canning industry for the single purpose of im- 
wtoving the quality of canned foods, and for devising 
proved ways and means of producing this class of 
lod, st nds as an evidence to the world that the indus- 
ty has emerged from the days of darkness and ignor- 
dlee, aid has placed itself upon a high plane of sci- 
‘tific eceomplishment. It proves conclusively that the 
“mers are leaving no stone unturned nor neglecting 
‘ly effurt no matter how expensive to make the goods 
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as pure and wholesome as scientific research and inves- 
tigation will permit and when the caliber of the men 
at the head of these laboratories is considered, the 
determination on the part of the industry becomes the 


more apparent. This should certainly serve to all 
doubting Thomases as an evidence of the real value of 
canned foods and to those papers and persons who per- 
sist in believing ill of them, that their fears are 
groundless. It should mean the end of all slanderous 
newspaper stories, and it will mean the establishment 
of complete confidence in canned foods in the minds of 
all consumers”. 


To say that these were prophetic words is a mild 
statement. In the 37 years since they were written, 
the consumption of canned fruits and vegetables has 
quardupled. The quality improvement that has taken 
place is immediately manifest to those who can and 
will take the trouble to remember back when. While 
canned foods are still the butt of an occasional joke, 
the sting or barb has been removed, and canned foods 
are recognized and regarded as a wholesome delicious 
and necessary part of our daily diet. “1739 H Street” 
has had a lot to do with this. The laboratories main- 
tained therein have pointed the way to an improvement 
in quality. The evidence obtained therein has been 
used to protect and free the industry from the many 
false claimants of earlier days. Nutritionists, econo- 
mists, doctors, nurses and other groups responsible for 
the diets of the nation, have been familiarized with the 
merits of canned foods through the efforts of the Home 
Economics Division based on reports from these lab- 
oratories. Newspapers, food editors of magazines and 
such, have also been correctly informed through this 
and other divisions based on these same reports. Yes, 
the industry has made tremendous strides while head- 
quartered at 1739 H Street. 


Yet the millenium has not yet been reached. There 
is still work to be done at 20th Street. The challenge 
today though different in character and substance, is 
every bit as real. With the magnificent facilities avail- 
able and the calibre and experience background of the 
personnel considered, surely this too can be but the 
beginning of a new and glorious era for Canned Foods. 
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Check Points for Safety 


(From a Conference Sponsored by the 
Northwest Canners Association) 


At the annual meeting of the North- 
west Canners Association held in March, 
an extensive conference on saftey in food 
processing plants was held. There are 
certain inspection points that should be 
checked regularly by a qualified and 
responsible safety representative. Many 
accidents with resultant drop in em- 
ployee moral, loyalty and actual costs in 
dollars and cents might well be avoided 
by checking these points leisurely and 
thoroughly prior to the active canning 
season to avoid interference with can- 
ning operations. The various check 
points and what to look for are listed 
below. 


BUILDING 


Foundation—Rotten wood, cracked or 
crumbling cement, size U.S. weight. 

Roof Supports—Right size, rotten or 
damaged wood. 

Steps—Broken, splintered, worn, slip- 
pery, properly lighted. 

Hand Railings — Two steps or over. 
Six-foot wide stairway, two hand rails. 
Twelve-foot wide stairway, hand rail in 
center. Loose hand railings. 

Floors — Rotten, splintered, slippery, 
holes. 

Windows—Broken, dirty, cracked. 

Sewers—Open. 

Loose Board & Materials—On walks, 
working areas, cross beams. 

Ventilation—Close working areas, ex- 
haust fumes. 


Blind corners — Paths of 
moving equipment. 


people vs 


EQUIPMENT 


All moving parts guarded—In or near 
work area. 


Worn or weak parts—Cut or cracked 
belts, cracked or worn links in chains, 
poor working tools. 

Proper equipment—Non use of safety 
equipment on hazardous jobs. 

Driving belts and chains — Properly 
guarded, worn out or cracked, dirty or 
greasy belts. 

Leaking pipes and valves—Steam or 
hot water pipes, sprinkling systems. 

Examine all new equipment — Faulty 
moving parts, poor electrical connections 
or wiring. 

Ladders — Cracked or broken 
rotten wood, safety shoes. 


rungs, 


Tools—Properly maintained and stored 
when not in use, cracked or broken 
handles. 


Placement — Proper exits, over-walk 
areas seven feet from floor. 


Ropes and pulleys — Proper size and 
weight, good condition. 


Loads—Weight, size, height, stacked. 


Storage—Stacked, leaning stacks, fire 
hazards. 


Fire prevention—Testing of hoses and 


extinguishers. Extinguishers properly 
placed and filled. 

Operating methods — Proper speed, 
position. 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 


Codes—Use of proper material, equip- 
ment. 


Overloads—Size of wire, switches and 
fuses. 


Placement — Loose wires, open wire, 
near water. 
Cconnections—Open, wet. 


Switches—Properly marked as to its 
control, protected from water. 


Flourescent Tubes—All tubes properly 
and firmly in place. Proper storage for 
old tubes. 


New equipment — Complete inspection 
for operating hazards before used. 


Waterproofing — All switch and con- 
necting boxes. 


Extension Cords— Proper size and 


away from wet floors. 


Emergency wiring — Wired according 
to code within 48 hours of -original 
emergency. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Proper storage —A place for every- 
thing in its place when not in use. 


Maintenance & Repair — All spare 
parts and equipment stored before leav- 
ing a job. All waste or used material in 
a neat pile or containers. 


Construction—All waste and used ma- 
terial in neat piles or in containers. 
Hazardous working arrangements. 


Tools and Equipment —On floor in 
working areas. Not properly stored. 


Areas — Work area cluttered with 
waste, unused tools and equipment, lack 
of proper exits, excess water on floor, 
open sewers. 


Waste — Clean walk areas, especially 
before break and lunch periods. 

Safety Devices—Guards in place, gog- 
gles being used. 


Lighting — Dark corners, burned out 
light bulbs, loose light bulbs or fixtures. 


Fire hazards — Piles of greasy rags, 
storage of oil and gasoline, faulty wiring, 


Speed of operation—Operating hceyond 
human capacity, too many long hours in 
a row. 


Occupational diseases—Proper i»spec- 
tion of hands and face, placement of 
employees. 


CAN LABELING BOOKLET 


A new, revised edition of “Successful 
Can Labeling,” a trouble-shooting  book- 
let for the labeling crew, is now ready 
for distribution. 

The major portion of the work is de- 
voted to a thorough tabulation of label- 
ing difficulties, their causes and correc-- 
tives. Among principal troubles listed 
are staining, rusting, slipping or crooked 
labeling, loose labeling, failure of ma- 
chines to pick up labels, tearing and poor 
adhesion, curling and wrinkling at the 
overlap. 

“Successful Can Labeling” also dis- 
cusses spot and overlap labeling methods, 
both by machine and hand, for cylindri- 
cal, square and oval tin cans as well as 
glass and fibre containers, and touches 
briefly on label grain direction, type and 
weight of stocks, ete. 

The booklet devotes considerable space 
to methods for determining can tempera- 
tures, and carries a chart and other ma- 
terial from which canners may easily 
select the proper pick-up gums, both hot 
and cold. 

Copies can be had for the asking by 
writing National Adhesives, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 16, or its offices 
and plants elsewhere in the United 
States, Canada, England and Holland. 


LUBRICATION GUIDE 


“Eleven ways to cut production costs” 
are graphically portrayed in a_pocket- 
sized primer on industrial lubrication 
recently published by the Alemite Divi- 
sion on Stewart-Warner Corporation. 

In its foreword the booklet declares 
that lubrication “protects management's 
largest investment of capital” and that 
it affects the quality, quantity and cost 
of all goods produced. The book'ct was 
designed, it is asserted, “to aid main- 
tenance men in bringing to the a: ention 
of management suggestions for st re 
ductions through simplified lu! ‘cation 
methods from barrel-to-bearing.” 

Eleven examples of productio: 
chinery expense economies, 
through modern handling and 
tion of greases and oils, are pres: 
the booklet, with advantages ov: 
ods they are designed to impro' 
in terms of lubricant savings, i) 
production use of machinery a) 
nation of labor costs or machin 
costs. 

The booklet is available from Alemite 
distributors, jobbers or, upon ~equest, 
from Stewart-Warner Corporati, 1826 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, | !. 
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Spraying for Corn 


Results Obtained During 1949 With High 
Clearance Tractor Sprayers And Low 
Gallonage Sprays 


By DRS. ERNEST N. CORY 
and 
GEORGE S. LANGFORD 
Entomology Dept., University of Mary- 
land, Spring School, Tri-State Packers 
Association. 


During the past summer extensive 
tests were undertaken in Frederick 
County to determine the effectiveness of 
spray materials in low gallonages of 
water for the control of the European 
corn borer. Water gallonages in these 
tests ranged from 10 to 25 gallons per 
acre. The equipment used included boom- 
type sprayers and mist blowers operated 
at pressures varying from 100 to 400 
pounds pressure. Both machines showed 
possibilities. 

From the standpoint of practical oper- 
ation, from 20 to 25 gallons of water are 
needed to apply wettable powders satis- 
factorily. With Ryania a minimum of 25 
to 30 gallons should be used. With misci- 
ble products the machines functioned 
quite nicely in delivering from 5 to 25 
gallons of spray material to the acre. 
Field observations showed that from 15 
to 20 gallons of spray per acre gave good 
coverage of the corn plants. With ten 
gallons or less of spray per acre thor- 
ough coverage may not be accomplished 
under certain conditions particularly if 
astrong wind is blowing. 

The results obtained, while based on 
very light infestations, indicate that 
spraying with low gallonages of water 
have definite value in reducing corn 
borer infestation. Analyzed on the basis 
of borer-free ears, and with spraying 
started at the time corn was in the late 
whorl stage, the following results were 
obtained with boom sprayers and mist 
blowers with DDT as the insecticide. 

The summaries given are based upon 
formulas in which DDT (technical) was 
used at the rate of 1% lbs. per acre for 
the miscible products and 1% lbs. for 
the wettable powders. The water gal- 
lonage used was varied from 10 to 25 
gallon. per acre. The sprayer was oper- 
ated a approximately 400 lbs. pressure. 


CO\ BINED SUMMARY OF ALL 
SPRAY APPLICATIONS 


BOC 1 SPRAYER AND MIST BLOWER— 
8LE DDT AND WETTABLE POWDER 


No» vay—17% of ears infested, or no 
contro 


1 


of ears infested 


lication—8.1% 


or 52.2 + reduction from check plot. 

2 lications—6.8% of ears infested 
60.1.» reduction from check plot. 

3 a) lications—5.1% of ears infested 
70.0, reduction from check plot. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Borer Control 


BOOM SPRAYER— 

MISCIBLE DDT AND WETTABLE POWDER 

No Spray—18.4% of ears infested, or 
no control. 

1 application—7.6% of ears infested, 
or 58.7% reduction from check plot. 

2 applications—6.6% of ears infested, 
or 60.4% reduction from check plot. 

3 applications—5.2% of ears infested, 
or 71.7% reduction from check plot. 


MIST BLOWER— 

MISCIBLE DDT AND WETTABLE POWDER 

No Spray—15.2% of ears infested, or 
no control. 

1 application—8.7% of ears infested, 
or 42.7% reduction from check plot. 

2 applications—7.0% of ears infested, 
or 53.8% reduction from check plot. 

3 applications—5.0% of ears infested, 
or 67.1% reduction from check plot. 


SUMMARY RESULTS WITH 
BOOM SPRAYS 


MISCIBLE DDT—-SUMMARY OF ALL TESTS 

No Spray—12% of ears infested, or no 
control. 

1 application—5.6% of ears infested, 
or 53.3% reduction from check plot. 

2 applications—5.6% of ears infested, 
or 53.38% reduction from check plot. 

3 applications—5.0% of ears infested, 
or 58.3% reduction from check plot. 


WETTABLE DDT—SUMMARY OF ALL TESTS 

No Spray—28.0% of ears infested, or 
no control. 

1 application—10.5% of ears infested, 
or 62.1% reduction from check plot. 

2 applications—8.0% of ears infested, 
or 71.4% reduction from check plot. 

3 applications—5.5% of ears infested, 
or 80.3% reduction from check plot. 


SUMMARY RESULTS OF 
MIST BLOWER 


MISCIBLE DDT—-SUMMARY OF ALL TESTS 


No Spray—16% of ears infested, or no 
control. 

1 application—8.6% of ears infested, 
or 46.2% reduction from check plot. 

2 applications—7.0% of ears infested, 
or 56.2% reduction from check plot. 

3 applications—5.6% of ears infested, 
or 65.0% reduction from check plot. 


WETTABLE DDT—SUMMARY OF ALL TESTS 

No Spray—13% of ears infested, or no 
control. 

1 application—9% of ears infested, or 
30.7% reduction from check plot. 

2 applications—5% of ears infested, 
or 61.5% reduction from check plot. 

3 applications—3% of ears infested, 
or 76.9% reduction from check plot. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 
SPRINGDALE, ARK., May 12, 1950— 
Green Beans: Start harvesting about 
June 10. Acreage a little lighter than 


1949. Condition fair. 


CLAYTON, DEL., May 17, 1950—Limas: 
Will start planting next week. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., May 15, 1950— 
Green & Wax: Two-thirds sold and 62 
per cent shipped on Wax and 85 per cent 
sold and 75 per cent shipped on green. 
Green moving well; wax a bit slower but 
picking up lately. Acreage about 50 per 
cent of last year. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, May 15, 1950— 
Limas: Will not plant for several weeks. 
Expect to cut acreage 50 per cent of 
1949. 


SPIRO, OKLA., May 12, 1950—Limas: 
Will reduce acreage 50 per cent over 
last year. 


COWLEY, wy0., May 8, 1950—Green & 
Wax: Not planted. Expect to start 
planting around May 15, weather per- 
mitting. 


CORN 


CLAYTON, DEL., May 17, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Planting has started but we are 
behind because of wet weather. 


EASTON, MD., May 16, 1950—Corn: 
Planting progressing very slowly; too 
much rain to plant according to sched- 
ule. Two weeks behind normal acreage 
at present. 


FREDERICK, MD., May 15, 1950—Sweet 
Corn; Planting schedule is later than 
usual. Heavy rain of May 15 will delay 
planting further. 


PRICE, MD., May 17, 1950—Corn: Have 
not finished contracting our acreage as 
yet and due to weather conditions we 
were not able to start planting until 
May 10. This is about two weeks late 
and it means we will have to run our 
plantings into June. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 9, 1950— 
Corn: 60 per cent of normal acreage. 
Season late and wet. Condition 70 per 
cent. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 16, 1950—Corn: 
Acreage same as last year. Grower’s 
price about $4.00 lower. All contracted, 
none planted. Will have small carryover 
of ’49 pack. Substantial cut back in 
acreage for this State. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, May 15, 1950— 
Corn: Expected to start planting on May 
10 but could not do so because of rain. 
Ground still cold. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


SPIRO, OKLA., May 12, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Normal acreage but Arkansas 
River overflow will reduce yield at least 
50 per cent of last year. 


COWLEY, Wwyo., May 8, 1950—Corn: 
None planted as yet; weather cold and 
wet. 


PEAS 


CLAYTON, DEL., May 17, 1950—Alaskas: 
Weather has been favorable; just start- 
ing to blossom and we look for a good 
yield. This is our first experience with 
peas. 


MIDVILLE, GA., May 15, 1950—Crowder: 
Condition 50 per cent or less. No rain 
in this section right at planting season; 
ground too dry to seed. Our first rain 
on May 14 since first part of February. 
Acreage planted is normal, or just a 
little better. 


MILLEN, GA., May 12, 1950—Crowder 
Field: We have planted one-third to one- 
half more this year than last. At the 
present time we need rain very much. 
We are afraid that this dry spell will 
damage the crop, but it is too early to 
say. Some planters are still waiting for 
rain before planting. They should have 
planted not later than the 10th of this 
month. Will prolong the early pack into 
August. If we do get rain in the next 
few days we expect to get a normal yield 
per acre. 


EASTON, MD., May 16, 1950—Peas: 
Weather favorable. Prospects at present 
normal to good for Alaskas. Sweets have 
poor stands from cold planting season. 


FREDERICK, MD., May 15, 1950—Peas: 
Planting was begun later than usual but 
finished about on schedule. Good stands 
and prospects look satisfactory. We fear 
bunched maturity. 


PRICE, MD., May 17, 1950—Peas: Nor- 
mal acreage planted this year and at this 
time they appear to be in excellent shape. 
Pea lice have started to appear and we 
are expecting to have to use some mea- 
sure of control. The main trouble, how- 
ever, is that they are fully two weeks 
late. 


RED LODGE, MONT., May 8, 1950—Peas: 
Acreage about average; 10 per cent 
higher than last year. Moisture condi- 
tions good. About 70 per cent planted. 
The past two weeks have been cold and 
wet, holding up balance of planting. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 9, 1950— 
Peas: 75 per cent acreage; 70 per cent 
condition. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEBR., May 9, 1950— 
Peas: Acreage approximately the same 
as other years. Crop about ten days late 
in growth but otherwise in excellent con- 


(Continued on page 20) 


Processes for Asparagus 


Green Beans & Peas 


The National Canners Association’s 
Processing Committee on foods in metal 
containers has approved the following 
process recommendations for asparagus, 
green beans and peas, and which will be 
included in the 7th edition of the Asso- 
ciation’s Bulletin 26-L titled ‘‘Processes 
for Low Acid Canned Foods in Metal 
Containers”, which will be distributed to 
members sometime next month. 


INITIAL TEMPERATURE 


The initial temperatures specified 
designate the average temperature of 
the can contents at the time steam is 
turned on for the process. Just prior 
to the start of the process, the contents 
of the container used for checking the 
initial temperature should be shaken or 
stirred and the temperature determined. 
This container should be representative 


ASPARAGUS, WHITE AND WHITE-GREEN 


of the coldest cans in the retort load and 
should have an initial temperature equal 
to or greater than the initial temperature 
specified. The initial temperature speci- 
fied is to be regarded as a prerequisite 
minimum of the process suggested. If g 
can is closed at a temperature higher 
than that of the canning room atmos. 
phere and is then held for some time in 
the room before it is processed, the con- 
tents will cool but the temperature at the 
center of the can may not be appreciably 
less than the closing temperature. 
for this reason that, from the standpoint 
of sterilization, the contents of the con- 
tainer should be stirred or shaken and 
the initial average temperature deter- 
mined just prior to the start of the 


process 
The 


process 


recommendations 


It is 


for 


asparagus, green beans, and peas follow: 


>! Time 
Retort Initial 
temperature temperature Tipsup — Tips down 
Can name Dimensions Deg. F. Deg. F. Min. Min. 
No. 1 (Pienic)........ 211x400 240 70 27 25 
307x409 
Mo: 300x308x308 248 70 19 16 
No. 2% Square........ 300x308x604 120 18 14 
401x411 
ASPARAGUS, ALL GREEN 
Time * 
Can name Dimensions. temperature temperature Tipsup — Tips down 
Deg. F. Deg. F. Min. Min. 
i: | 211x304 
No. 1 (Picnic)........ 211x400 240 70 27 27 
300x407 120 26 25 
|: | 301x411 
307x409 248 70 19 17 
No, 1 Square... 300x308x308 120 18 15 
No. 2% Square........ 300x308x604 
401x411 
ASPARAGUS CUTS, WHITE OR GREEN, INCLUDING SOUP CUTS 
= Time at 
Initial 
Can name Dimensions temperature 240° F. 248° F. 
Deg. F. Min. Min. 
211x304 
307x409 120 25 15 
401x411 
603x700 70 32 20 
120 $80 18 


a Two series of processing times are shown in the last two columns, headed tips 
up and tips down, respectively. These headings refer to the position of th Z ‘ 
in the retort during processing. Processing the cans in a vertical position is ve’ 


important. 


spears 


» Cans of No. 2 diameter but of other lengths than 409 should be given ‘he same 


process as the standard No. 2 can. 
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BEANS, GREEN OR WAX, WHOLE OR CUT®* 


Time at 
Initial 
Cai name Dimensions temperature 240° F. 245° F. 250° F. 
Deg. F. Min. Min. Min. 
Sal 211x304 
No, 1 (RICHIE) 211x400 70 21 16 12 
303x406 120 20 15 11 
307x409 
401x411 70 26 19 15 
120 25 18 14 
No: 3 404x700 70 32 22 18 
120 30 20 16 
603x700 70 37 27 22 
120 35 25 20 


BEANS, GREEN OR WAX, ASPARAGUS STYLE * " 


Retort Initial 
Can name Dimensions temperature temperature Time 
Deg. F. Deg. F. Min. 
211x304 
We: 2 211x400 240 70 26 
303x406 120 25 
307x409 
603x700 240 70 47 
120 45 


‘ These processes apply only to beans that are properly blanched. 
» All cans of asparagus style beans should be procesed in a position such that the 
beans are upright in the retort. 


BEANS, GREEN OR WAX, JULIENNE OR FRENCH STYLE 


Retort Initial 
Can name Dimensions temperature temperature Time 
Deg. F. Deg. F. Min. 
307x409 240 70 26 
120 25 
603x700 240 . 70 47 
120 45 


PEAS, IN BRINE 


Time at 


Can name Dimensions temperature 240° F. 245° F. 250° F. 
Deg. F. Min. Min. Min. 
NO. 211x400 70 36 26 16 
303x406 140 35 25 15 
307x409 
No. 3 Cylinder ...........004 404x700 70 47 32 22 
140 45 30 : 20 
603x700 70 52 37 25 
140 50 35 23 


“\or processes for vacuum pack peas consult a research laboratory connected 
with canning industry. 


TAN SERINE JUICE PROMOTION Commission advertising manager reports. 
St. Louis, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
One of Florida’s newer processed cit- philadelphia, New York, Detroit, Cin- 
tus p: ducts, canned tangerine juice, is cinnati, Chicago and Boston were chosen 
gettin a heavy promotional push in a for the juice promotion, because they are 
— of major market areas at this major centers of distribution for rela- 
Tw. tin tively new product. The late Spring- 
Easte; early Summer campaign extends into the 
ing in the special Florida Citrus Com- _!@st week in June, with Commission mer- 
missio advertising schedule, which in- chandising representatives arranging dis- 
cludes soth station breaks and a number '_ plays and promotions to tie in with the 
of par cipation shows, Dawson Newton, advertising. 
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Antibiotics in the 
Canning Process 


Research Shows How Antibiotic Kills Food- 
Poisoning Organisms 


The microscopic plant called botulinus, 
potentially most lethal of food-poisoning 
organisms, can be killed in food products 
by minute amounts of the antibiotic sub- 
tilin, according to a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture scientist. 


Speaking before the Society of Ameri- 
ean Bacteriologists in Baltimore, Md., on 
May 16, Dr. A. A. Andersen of the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry presented this find- 
ing among other recent results of re- 
search in the new field of preserving 
foods with antibiotics. He described 
experiments in which subtilin, a_bac- 
terially produced microbe killer, des- 
troyed botulinus spores (the “seeds” 
from which the organism develops) 
under conditions which would otherwise 
have made them grow and multiply 
rapidly. 


The work reported was done by Dr. 
Andersen and Dr. H. D. Michener at the 
Bureau’s Western Regional Research 
Labcratory in Albany, Calif. Their re- 
sults indicate that subtilin is most effec- 
tive against botulinus—a microorganism 
known scientifically as Clostridium botu- 
linum—when its spores first begin to 
germinate. - 


This study of how subtilin attacks one 
of the organisms that contaminate food 
products is part of the California lab- 
oratory’s continuing program of research 
on canning with antibiotics, a field of 
use for the so-called “wonder drugs” only 
recently opened to scientific investigation. 


To destroy botulinus and other food- 
spoiling organisms, canners now cook 
their food products for 30 to 60 minutes 
or longer under pressure at temperatures 
above the boiling point of water. Scien- 
tists at the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory have found, however, that 
when tiny amounts of subtilin are added 
to canned foods they can be sterilized 
effectively by a milder heat treatment 
(at 212 degrees Fahrenheit or lower) in 
5 to 10 minutes without pressure-cooking 
equipment. 


The Government researchers believe 
that this new canning method, besides 
helping canners to cut their processing 
costs, will improve the flavor and texture 
of many canned foods. This is possible 
because the usual long cooking at high 
temperatures can be avoided. 


Canning with subtilin or other anti- 
biotics, the scientists emphasize, is still 
in the early stages of development and 
will probably not be ready for commer- 
cial use any time soon. However, they 
regard their results to date as very 


(Continued on page 19) 
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NCA OCCUPIES NEW BUILDING 


The National Canners Association this 
week moved into its new Research Lab- 
oratory and Administrative Office build- 
ing at 1133-20th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. All communications 
should in the future be sent to that ad- 
dress. The Association’s new telephone 
number is Executive 7030. 

The formal dedication of the building 
will take place on Thursday, June 8. 
Ceremonies will begin at 10:00 A.M. on 
that morning, when the keys will be 
turned over to President Henry P. 
Taylor. 

At 11:00 o’clock an oil portrait of 
Frank E. Gorrell will be unveiled with 
remarks by Frank M. Shook, represent- 
ing the donors, the Association of Can- 
ners State and Regional Secretaries. 

At 12:30 P. M. the dedication luncheon 
will be held in the Ballroom of the May- 
flower Hotel. 


DEAN MOUNT ON HINES-PARK 
BOARD 


Miss Marie Mount, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland, has 
been named to the Board of Directors of 
Hines-Park Foods, Inc., of Ithaca, New 
York. 

Roy H. Park, President of the firm 
which is now marketing nearly 50 qual- 
ity food products throughout New Eng- 
land and the Midwest under the Duncan 
Hines label, reports that Miss Mount’s 
nearly 30 years of practical and aca- 
demic experience in home economics 
work makes her a valuable addition to 
the company’s policy board. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CHANGES AT USP&L 


J. S. Bond, Vice-President of the U. 8. 
Printing & Lithograph Company, will in 
the future be in charge of all Midwest 
manufacturing activities, including the 
operation of the company’s plants at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio and St. Charles, Illinois. 

All sales activities of the company in 
the Midwest, extending from Pittsburgh 
to Denver, have been combined under 
the direction of Gerald Murphy as Man- 
ager of Sales who will make his head- 
quarters at Cincinnati. 

Raymond P. Kane, formerly Purchas- 
ing Agent for the company’s Eastern 
Division at Mineola, New York, has been 
appointed Director of Purchases, and 
will direct activities of the Central Pur- 
chasing Department at Cincinnati. 

In addition to the Cincinnati and St. 
Charles plants, the company operates 
plants at Mineola, New York; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Erie, Pennsylvania; and Red- 
wood City, California. Sales offices are 
maintained in principal cities throughout 
the country, while executve offices are 
located at Cincinnati. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


The 18th Annual Meeting of the Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Insti- 
tute will be held at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs Virginia, September 238 to 26, 
Wallace E. Coughlin, Vice-President of 
Pneumatic Scale Corporation, and who 
is President of the Institute, has an- 
nounced. Edwin H. Schmitz, General 


Sales Manager of Standard-Knapp Cor- 
poration, Portland, Connecticut, is Chair- 
man of the Program Committee. : 


The Board of Directors of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association held its 
annual Spring meeting April 28-29 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago to discuss 
plans for its annual convention and exhibition to be held in February 1951, coincident 


with the annual convention of the National Canners Association. 


officers present were, left, around the table: Joe R. Urschel, Urschel Laboratories, 
Inc.; R. L. Perin, Continental Can Co.; Frank Fay, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp.; Hal W. Johnston, Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Vice President; E. Hildreth, 
Owens Illinois Glass Co., President; S. G. Gorsline, Secretary-Treasurer; Frank Ward, 
Taylor Instrument Cos.; E. N. Funkhouser, Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 
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Directors and 


NEW WISCONSIN FIRM 


Cassville Canning Company has been 
incorporated to operate the Klindt- 
Geiger plant at Cassville, Wisconsin this 
year on peas. Amos Babcock, who was 
Manager for Klindt-Geiger last year, is 
Vice-President and Manager of the new 
firm, 

Klindt-Geiger is not operating the 
plant this season due to difficulties aris- 
ing from the expiration of its corporate 
charter in 1923 and which was not re- 
newed. The company is expected to re- 
sume operations next year. 


FIRE DESTROYS LeFROIS PLANT 


The J. B. LeFrois & Sons kraut and 
pickle plant at Webster, New York, was 
completely destroyed by fire shortly after 
10 A.M. Saturday, May 13th, with loss 
estimated in excess of $125,000. The fire 
is reported to have been caused by the 
explosion of a gasoline torch which a 
workman was using in the plant. One of 
the owners, Leo LeFrois, estimates about 
$75,000 damage to the building and the 
rest to stock. 


MORTIMER ELECTED DIRECTOR 
OF GENERAL FOODS 


Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., vice presi- 
dent in charge of marketing for General 
Foods Corporation, has been elected to 
the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Mortimer joined General Foods in 
1928 and seven years later was made 
vice president of General Foods Sales 
Company, Inc. In 1938, he was appointed 
general advertising manager of the cor- 
poration; in 1948, vice president in 
charge of advertising; and in May, 1947, 
was given the broader responsibility for 
marketing. 

He is a former chairman of the board 
‘f the Advertising Council and is now 
chairman of its Policy Planning Com- 
niittee. 


GETS B & M POST 


Charles B. Morrill, president of the 
Purnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Maine, 
announces the appointment of Robert R. 
Delzell, former Lever Bros. sales execu- 
tive, as vice president in charge of B & 
M’s newly created marketing division. 
Mr. Dalzell will direct the company’s 
efforts to promote the sale of B & M can- 
ned foods at the retail level. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Best Quality Packing Corp., New York 
importers and distributors of canned 
fish, have announced their removal to 
new quarters at 100 Hudson Street, m 
the heart of New York’s “West Side.” 
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No matter what your production “‘head- 
ache”’, whether it’s costly shut-downs, 
lowering quality, higher labor costs 
you'll solve your problems best with 
Langsenkamp equipment. 

The Langsenkamp Company has been 
producing the finest canning machinery 
for over half a century! 

The use of Langsenkamp equipment en- 
ables today’s canner to operate effici- 
ently—profitably. Gain greater yields, 
higher quality—with less production 
costs. 
Buy Langsenkamp—you'll find that 
Langsenkamp equipment pays its own 
way. 


INDIANA LABORATORY PULPER 


Miniature in size but exact in every detail. 
Ideal for obtaining plentiful amount of seed- 
free juice from filling trough or tomato filler 
for brining. Used by laboratories, research 
departments, schools, pie bakers. Built to 
secure accuracy in experiments that can be 
duplicated in large pa production. 


INDIANA 
CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


To manufacture chili sauce stock from 
whole, unpeeled, red-ripe tomatoes. 
Gains much greater yield—produces as 
much as do 30 peelers! Higher quality 
product -- obtains all the essence and 
seed. Eliminates cores and peelings. 
Savings in labor with the Indiana Chili 
Sauce machine are remarkable! 


LANGSENKAMP 
STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 
Built by Experts, built for longer life - 
better performance. Substantial iron 
frame. Strong - durable, all kettles 
welded construction. No rivets to cause 
leakage due to water hammers. Equip- 
ped with 2” bronze handy gate valve 
and safety valve. Made in wide range 
of sizes up to 500 gal. | Copper, stain- 
less steel, monel metal, and nickel. 


Send for complete information and prices. 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
Have You Tried The Langsenkamp Superior Stainless Steel Sponge? 
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Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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MARYLAND I.F.T. MEETS 


The Maryland section of the Institute 
of Food Technologist met May 12 at the 
Stafford Hotel in Baltimore where a pro- 
gram of quality control from field to fac- 
tory was presented. Some 50 to 60 mem- 
bers and guests of the chapter turned 
out for the affair. The greatest majority 
by far were from canning factories in 
the area. The speakers on the program 
read like a canners meeting. In the 
absence of President Maurice Siegel of 
the firm of Strasburger and Siegel, Dr. 
Amihud Cramer of University of Mary- 
land opened the proceedings. Speakers 
on the program included Dr. C. H. Ma- 
honey of N.C.A., J. S. Caldwell of 
U.S.D.A. and the University of Mary- 
land, Dr. Howard L. Stier of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Herman A. Hunter 
of Thomas & Company, P. W. Clark of 
Crosse & Blackwell, L. E. Brunz of 
Crosse & Blackwell, A. E. Clausen and 
E. A. Capell of Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany and Frank Boland of the Schluder- 
berg-Kurdle Company. President Siegel 
was on hand later in the day and pre- 
sided at the evening program. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
CONSUMER ANALYSIS 


The 27th edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal Consumer Analysis is just off 
the press. Because these annual analyses 
of the buying habits of the people of Mil- 
waukee have been recognized as indica- 
tive of the national trend, they have been 
used extensively as an effective guide to 
advertising and marketing policies. The 
study contains many questions of inter- 
est to the canning industry. Some of 
the pertinent data is discussed in this 
week’s “Weekly Review” page 14. 


BROKER SERVICES LEAFLET 
ISSUED 


The place of food brokers in the dis- 
tribution of manufactured and processed 
foods, and the services they can render 
producers of these items, are  out- 
lined in a new leafiet prepared by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and 
issued as part of a series of “Small Busi- 
ness Aids” designed to help small busi- 
nessmen improve their operations. 

Described in the leaflet are the food 
brokers’ function, methods of payment to 
the broker for his services, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived by a_ producer 
from broker connections. 

Also covered are the selection of brok- 
ers by a food processor, how to obtain 
the maximum benefits from the services 
they offer, and how to maintain satisfac- 
tory business relationships with brokers. 

Single copies of the new leaflet, “How 
Food Manufacturers Can Benefit From 
Food Broker Services” (Small Business 
Aid No. 503) may be obtained on request 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of its 
field offices. 
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SHRIMP HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


On April 21, 1950, the Food and Drug 
Administration issued a draft of pro- 
posed regulations for the expansion of 
the Seafood Inspection Service to cover 
frozen and iced shrimp products. At that 
time the industry was invited by F & D 
to submit comments and suggestions in 
writing by May 15, 1950. 

Replies received to date indicate that 
serious consideration of this draft had 
been given by both packers and proces- 
sors of shrimp products. Comments and 
proposals received in writing indicate 


General Lucius D. Clay, newly elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Continental Can Company. General Clay 
succeeds Carle C. Conway, who resigned 
after having served as Chairman for the 
past 20 years. Mr. Conway will, how- 
ever, continue on the Board and serve 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


further constructive suggestions would 

be possible through the holding of con- 

ferences with interested persons. 

In response to requests that the final 
date for receiving comments be extended 
to permit such informal meetings, the 
closing date has been postponed to June 
15. Meetings will be held according to 
the following schedule: 

June 5—10:00 A.M.—Room 334, Custom- 
house & Post Office Bldg., Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

June 6—10:00 A.M.—Room 223, U. S. 
Customhouse, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. 

June 8—Galveston, Texas. 

June 12—Room 514, California Medical 
Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 

At these meetings an opportunity will 
be given all interested parties to discuss 
the provisions of the proposed regula- 
tions for the inspection of shrimp and to 
offer comments and suggestions. Atten- 
dance at these meetings will not be con- 
sidered as indicating an intention to 


apply for the service. Such applications 
will be received after regulations have 
been promulgated in final form. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


BROWNINGS RETURN FROM 
HONOLULU 


Morris Browning, president of Mary 
Ellen’s, Inc., Berkeley, California, and 
his mother, Mrs. Mary Ellen Browning, 
founder of the firm, have returned from 
a vacation trip by air to Honolulu, T.H. 
She is vice-president and a director of 
the firm specializing in jams and jellies 
which began operations in her kitchen 
in 1913. 


D. C. MILBRATH RETIRES 


The California State Department of 
Agriculture has announced the retire- 
ment of D. G. Milbrath, chief plant 
pathologist since 1921. He has been suc- 
ceeded by his assistant, Gilbert Stout. 


CAL-PAK EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Directors of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California, 
have declared an extra dividend of $1.00 
a share on the common stock. Regular 
dividends are at the rate of $2.50 a year. 


SALMON CANNER DIRECTS 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


G. Baltzer Peterson, former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Red 
Salmon Canning Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the San Francisco Commun- 
ity Chest. 


FIRST CRUISE OF “OREGON” 
ANNOUNCED 


The Service’s exploratory vesse! Ore- 
gon departed on its first investigational 
cruise May 8, and is scheduled to return 
to Pascagoula, Mississippi on or about 
June 1. Operations will be confined to 
Gulf of Mexico North of Lat. 26°N, and 
west of Long. 88°W. primarily ne»r the 
100 fathom contour. 

Shore waters will be investiga‘ed to 
locate and ascertain the abundance of 
fish suitable for bait and attemp’s will 
be made to determine the adapt bility 
of the bait fish to live in the bai! tanks 
on the vessel. Offshore waters ill be 
explored for Mackerel and tuna-li<e fish 
by using live bait if available, «ad by 
surface and deep trolling operaticxs. A 
Nylon gill-net is available for use f con- 
ditions are favorable. 

A systematic program for sa pling 
bottom fish will be instigated w ‘h the 
use of other trawls. Also grou: 
will be tested. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


NROG AND NARGUS IN 
JOINT CONFERENCE 


The officers and directors of National 
Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc. will meet 
with the officers and directors of Na- 
tiona! Association of Retail Grocers of 
the United States in Chicago on June 2. 

This meeting will take place primarily 
for the purpose of establishing mutual 
agreement of retailer and retailer-owned 
interests as they may be affected by the 
pending FTC code for the grocery 
industry. 

Both Nargus and NROG have been 
participating members at the series of 
trade practice conferences held in Wash- 
ington since February. These confer- 
ences, Which have included all the major 
segments of the grocery trade, will soon 
terminate with the consideration of a 
preliminary draft of a new code based on 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Because there has been protracted con- 
sideration as to what matter should be 
included in the code for the most benefit 
to the retail grocer, the two organiza- 
tions (Nargus and NROG), whose mem- 
bership in many instances coincide, have 
found it necessary to hold a preliminary 
meeting to determine respective attitudes. 

This meeting will take place prior to 
the next and possibly the last FTC Gro- 
cery Industry joint conference. There will 
be explored areas of agreement and un- 


derstanding so that when the two organi- 
zations meet with the Commission again 
there might be a united retailer and 
retailer-owned front to protect and en- 
hance the interest of both. 


SUPERS PLAN EXPANSION 


Super market operators, whose aggre- 
gate sales totaled some two and three- 
quarters billions during 1949, will con- 
tinue their expansion, Claude W. Ed- 
wards, general manager of Alpha Beta 
Food Markets of Los Angeles, and presi- 
dent of the Super Market Institute, told 
the Institute’s annual meeting in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Major problem confronting the indus- 
try, according to Harley V. McNamara, 
president of the National Tea Co., is the 
task of keeping tonnage up in order to 
maintain dollar sales. 

Super organizations, it was indicated, 
will be more conservative in expansion 
policy due to increasing real estate costs 
and rising costs of store operation. 


VIRGINIA BROKERS MOVE 


Tidewater Associated Brokerage Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Virginia food brokers, 
now located in the Portlock Building, 
will move into new offices in the same 
building on June 1, which will give them 
larger quarters and be more accessible 
from the street. 


MINN VALLEY APPOINTMENT 


Long & Healey, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania food brokers, have been 
appointed to represent the Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Company in that territory. 


HUNSICKER MOVES 


A. L. Hunsicker Company, Philadel- 
phia food brokers, have moved into new 
quarters at 322 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


MAGIC CHEF APPOINTS 
STANLEY-JONES 


Stanley-Jones, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina food brokers, have been appointed 
brokers for the Magic Chef line of can- 
ned spaghetti and macaroni products in 
the Eastern North Carolina territory. 


28TH ANNIVERSARY 


Lehigh Wholesale Grocery Co., of Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania, is celebrating 
this month the 28th anniversary of the 
company’s founding. 


VISITING COAST TRADE 


Joseph Mallor, New York City food 
broker, is visiting canner principals on 
the Pacific Coast. 


NEW fmc Air Blast 


Write for full 
information or 
contact your 
nearest FMC 
representative. 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 


Consider the advantages of this new FMC 
Air Blast Can Dryer: 
e Efficiently dries cans with no 
reheating. 
ail e Can be installed in the small 
space of only 30 in. by 9 ft. 
e Provides maximum efficiency 
with high capacity. 
FMC Air Blast Can Dryer dries cans which 
have been cooled to room temperature, and 
permits immediate labeling and casing. Be 
sure to get full details today. 


OTHER FMC CAN EQUIPMENT 
FMC KYLER-LABELER 
FMC NON-SHOCK CASER 
FMC CAN UNSCRAMBLER 
ie FMC UNIVERSAL CAN WASHER 


* FMC LIGHT WEIGHT CAN 
DETECTOR 


WESTERN:-SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE WEATHER—The weather in all 
sections of the country continues to have 
an important bearing on market consid- 
erations. The season is late in most im- 
portant areas and very late in many of 
them. The spinach pack in the Ozarks 
and the East has just about been counted 
out in the first round. The effect was 
noted in the strengthening of California 
prices during the week. Asparagus, too, 
seemed destined for a short pack and it 
seems evident that there will not be 
enough all green to go around. For sev- 
eral months this section of the country 
was praying for rain, now there seems to 
be no end of it in sight. Corn and beans 
also will surely be late as there is little, 
if any, corn in the ground at this writ- 
ing. Peas, too, have been delayed by the 
cold, especially sweets. Read carefully 
the crop reports elsewhere in this issue, 
sent to us by canners from all areas. The 
general summary is that most sections 
are having trouble and crops will be late. 


THE MARKET—There is little change 
in the market outlook for the week. 
Prices continue steady to firm all down 
the line and distributors are definitely 
becoming more interested in canned foods 
items. We like the way our veteran New 
York reporter describes the situation. 
Move over to the next page and read. 


APPLE SAUCE—Apple sauce would 
run a close second to frozen orange juice 
in a contest for honors among the newer 
items. With stocks at the vanishing 
point and prices exceptionally strong, 


interest is centered on new crop pros- 
pects. The following report from the 
National Fruit Product Company of 
Winchester, Virginia, as of May 17 is 
then particularly pertinent. 

“From present indications there should 
be a reasonably good crop in our area. 
Our trees have come through the winter 
months without serious damage. The 
blossoms have come and gone and while 
some experienced observers are now stat- 
ing that the set of the fruit leaves much 
to be desired, we are inclined to feel that 
our own crop will be larger than last 
year’s. Last year, you will recall, our 
crop was a short one while the total na- 
tional crop was quite large. 

“Also, it is our opinion that the total 
national apple crop this year will be 
some less than the 1949 crop. This adds 
up to the fact that it now appears that 
from a crop standpoint our area should 
be in a relatively favorable position. 

“Our actual production of canned 
apple sauce should begin around Septem- 
ber 1st, with canned apples coming along 
about three weeks later” 


CITRUS—There is little change noted 
in the citrus situation as prices continue 
at about the same level as last week with 
not too much interest noted on the part 
of the buyers. The Pasco Packing Com- 
pany however, reports that due to an 
acceleration in the demand for citrus 
juices, allocation has been made neces- 
sary. The company also reports that dis- 
cussions between Pasco and the officials 
of Clinton Foods has been terminated 
and that no agreement has been reached 
regarding the sale of the company. Last 


MARKET NEWS ~ 


week there were rumors of a $19,000,000 
sale. 


TEXAS PRODUCTS—The heavy run 
of tomatoes in Texas was short lived and 
is just about over after a short season 
of about three weeks. The quality of the 
tomatoes is reported good. Standards are 
quoted at .77%, $1.15 and $5.50 for 1’s, 
2’s and 10’s. Standard catsup is quoted 
at $7.50 for 10’s, 25 percent solid while 
the fancy brand, 33 percent solids is 
quoted at $9.50. Fresh shelled black eye 
peas are offered at $1.05, $1.07% for the 
No. 300 size for shipment when packed, 
No. 1 all green lima beans are offered 
at $1.25 same basis. Operations on both 
items began this week. Standard cut 
beans are offered at .77% for 1’s off 2% 
cents from last list, with extra standard 
cuts four sieve 10’s at $6.00. No. 2 whole 
beans 1, 2, 3 sieve are offered at $2.00 
with the four sieve at $1.45 while 10’s 
whole 1, 2, 3 sieve are quoted at $8.00 
and four sieve at $7.00. 


PINEAPPLE—Texas pineapple pack- 
ing is scheduled to get under way about 
the first of June. Sliced in extra heavy 
syrup are offered by one firm at $1.75, 
$2.50, $1.35 and $11.25 for No. 114 flat, 
No. 2, No. 1 flat and No. 10 respectively. 
Chunks at $1.75, $2.50 and $11.25 for No. 
1%, No. 2 and No. 10. Crushed is priced 
at $2.25 for No. 2, $1.30 for No. 1 flat 
and $10.50 for 10’s in syrup and $9.50 
in juice. Tidbits are offered in 10's 
syrup only at $11.25. Broken slices in 
2’s at $2.25 and 10’s at $10.25. Unsweet- 
ened juice No. 2, $1.35; No. 211 at 9 
cents; 46 oz., $3.25; and 10’s, $6.50. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL CON- 
SUMER ANALYSIS—The 27th edition 


of the Milwaukee Journal Consumer 
Analysis for 1950 arrived at our desk 
SWEET POTATO PACK during the week. Just as in previous 
Compiled by N.C. A. Division of Statistics years, this study contains a wealth of 
information that should be carefully con- 
pose bene sidered by the sales and management 
cea PPAR heads of every food manufacturing com- 
Maryland, Virginia and New Jersey 1,024,608 1,460,658 pany. As most canners by this time 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama.......... 384,611 869,861 know, the reliability of this consumer 
60,890 203,884 analysis method has repeatedly 
1,470,109 2,561,403 proven by comparison of findings with 
i ‘eferences 
1949 PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER AND STYLE OF PACK known figures. While brand pref “ 
will undoubtedly vary in different parts 
Can Size Solid Style Syrup Style Vacuum Style of the country, it can reasonably be 
actual cases actual cases actual cases 2 bi f 
No. 2 5.075 303.686 — assumed that this survey of the habits 0 
No. 2% 15,076 662,054 scala nearly a million people is representative 
No. 10 41,210 ne of the trend in consumer habits every- 
No. 589,827 610,351 where. 
Miscellaneous 48,022 
109,383 1,841,669 610,351 Of special interest to canners this year 
are the figures on frozen foods. os 
Milwaukee Journal has been well edu- 
3 1949 WHITE POTATOES PACK : ‘ros 
cated. It calls them “Fresh 
Mise. Tin ” 
Foods”). Th ercentage of fami 
48/82 48/1P 24/308 6/10— & Glass Total bu fruits from 40.7% 
658,142 52,552 5,172 56,850 50,101 717,817 ‘ ¢ 63.4% 1950 d from 47.6% 
544,977 12,401 2,249 10,000 74,788 109,069 753,484 0 63.4% in Asking 
1,098,119 64,953 2,249 159,170 ‘11,471,801 to 59.2% for frozen vegetables. As : 
for the first time this year, the surveé) 
found that 8.2 percent buy frozen fruits 
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ed SPINACH 
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is ONION 

ve TOMATOES 

CUCUMBERS 

red 

LIMA BEANS 

STRINGLESS BEANS 

en HYBRID SWEET CORN 

0's 

00 We are now booking seeds on growing contract 
for delivery after harvest. Mail your specifications 

ck. or request our representative to call. 

ot We can offer most kinds for prompt shipment. 

AVY 

75, 

CORNELI SEED COMPANY 

ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 

ced SEED BREEDERS & GROWERS 

flat 

50 

10’s 

in 

Langsenkamp Superior Stainless Steel Sponge 

)N- The most advanced 

tion q sponge on the market to- 

day. Don’t scrub away 

lesk 


your profits--take advan- 
tage of these features: 


1. Removes film and scorching 
instantly from coils, kettles, 
etc. Increases your cooking 


. Easy to clean and flush. 


om- efficiency. 
rime 2. Longer lite—lowest cost. 

5 


and Whole Kernel Corns: Weighs more 
a A TRIAL ORDER WILL CON- 
VINCE YOU! PRICED 
CORING KNIVES——PEELING KNIVES 
a WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, CORING KNIVES—The original 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, CO services Saves on labor, 
to handle. Attractively priced. 
‘the MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, PEELING KNIVES~ High Carbon 
du- orge stee peeling knile. andles 
on CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, — conveniently, fits the hand. Easier 
‘ies to use, acclaimed by users through- 
vf, SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT out the industry. Reasonably 
7.64 
king T F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
rvey THE UNITED COMPANY (Jul) 
ruits _WESTMINSTER MD 227-235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


regularly, 55.2% occasionally, 3.5% tried 
but discontinued and 33.1% have never 
tried frozen fruits. It also discovered 
that 11.8 percent buy frozen vegetables 
regularly, 47.4 percent occasionally, 3.3 
percent tried but discontinued and 37.5 
percent have never tried the frozen 
vegetables. The percentage of owners of 
home freezers rose from 3.8 percent in 
1949 to 4.9 percent in 1950. Figures on 
the miracle product frozen orange juice 
are included for the first time in the sur- 
vey. They show that 33 percent of the 
families buy orange juice, 11.3 percent 
regularly, 21.7 percent occasionally, 4.9 
percent tried but discontinued and 62.1 
percent have never tried frozen orange 
juice. In comparison the survey found 
that 56.8 percent of the families buy can- 
ned orange juice, 36.1 percent canned 
blended juices, and 44.8 percent canned 
grapefruit juice. Although no compari- 
son is in order because the frequency of 
buying was not obtained on cigarettes 
and because those who do buy cigarettes 
very probably buy regularly, neverthe- 
less some idea of the popularity of frozen 
products may be obtained when it is con- 
sidered that but 64.5 percent of the men 
in Milwaukee families buy cigarettes. 


One of the most notable and, we be- 
lieve, more important considerations dis- 
covered by the study was a very definite 
contraction in the number of brands pur- 
chased, seemingly, regardless of type of 
product. The number of brands of peas 
purchased, for instance, was reduced from 
216 in 1946, 154 in 1948, 130 in 1949 to 
108 in 1950. 94 of those 108 brands were 
used by but 11.2 percent of all the fami- 
lies. Put another way, each of these 94 
brands was used by less than 1 percent 
of the total buyers of canned peas. Simi- 
larly, the number of tuna fish brands 
was reduced from 72 in 1949 to 51 in 
1950; Bottled catsup from 58 brands in 
1949 to 45 in 1950; Canned orange juice 
from 95 brands in 1948 to 49 in 1950; 
Baked beans from 46 in 1949 to 24 in 
1950; Peanut butter from 42 to 37; 
Macaroni from 55 to 46; Canned lunch- 
eon meats from 16 to 14; Canned milk 
from 35 in ’47 to 26 in ’50; Mayonnaise 
and salad dressing from 40 in 1949 to 
32 brands in 1950, etc. ad infinitum. The 
same pattern seems to apply in other 
products. Laundry starch from 33 brands 
in ’49 to 20 in 1950; Razor blades from 
90 to 83; Toothpaste from 44 to 39; 
Whiskey from 99 to 86; Beer an excep- 
tion in bottles from 50 to 51 and in cans 
from 21 to 34 brands. Incidently it is 
interesting to note that the percentage of 
buyers of canned beer rose from 42.7 in 
1949 to 47.3 in 1950 while those who 
bought in 12 oz. bottles decreased from 
70.4 percent in 1949 to 67.4 percent in 
1950. And so it would seem from this 
survey that the consumer is being offered 
less choice and the unknown brands are 
being driven from the market place. 
What is to happen to the small manu- 
facturers of these unknown brands? 
Think it over. 


There was little change in the type of 
stores at which families bought groceries 
—A & P from 38.1% to 35.9% in 1950; 
Independent from 33.5% in ’49 to 31.2% 
in 1950. IGA rose in popularity from 
9.1% to 9.6% as did National Tea from 
7.0% to 8.2%. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Further Broadening Of Purchase Operations 
—Drive To Lower Transcontinental Freight 
Rates — Tomatoes, Beans Firm With Late 
Pack In Prospect—Better Call For Beets— 
Steady Volume Of Corn Buying—Prorating 
In Prospect For Green Asparagus—Citrus 
Slow—Fruits Strong—Imported Tuna Raises 
Complaints—No Sardine Runs Yet— 
Salmon Slow. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 19, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Increasing con- 
cern over crop prospects, plus the evi- 
dent basic strength in the price position 
of canned foods, was instrumental in 
bringing about a further broadening of 
purchasing operations here this week. 
While there is no boom—or even boomlet 
—in prospect, wholesalers are again be- 
ginning to buy in wholesale quantities, 
and it is evident that some are concerned 
over the low levels to which inventories 
have been permitted to drop during 
recent months. Notwithstanding the con- 
cern of the economists over the changing 
pattern of demand for “hard goods” and 
“soft goods’, canned foods demand is 
holding up surprisingly well, and dis- 
tributors realize that if they don’t have 
the stock on hand, they are going to lose 
out. 


THE OUTLOOK—As indicated above, 
a partial inventory rebuilding program 
appears in progress, and this should 
make for more than usual seasonal 
activity during the summer months. 
Worthy of note, was the disclosure here 
during the week that the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association has 
launched a determined drive to bring 
down transcontinental rail freight rates 
on canned foods. The association has 
presented supporting data to the affected 
carriers making clear that consumer re- 
sistance is weakening the marketing 
position of Pacific Coast canners in many 
of the country’s major consuming cen- 
ters, and pointing out that unless some 
immediate rate concessions are available, 
California and Northwestern canners 
face a definite setback which, in turn, 
will mean a permanent loss of freight 
tonnage to the railroads. 


TOMATOES—Reports from the Tri- 
States indicate a late pack, and canners 
with any unsold stocks remaining from 
last season’s pack are experiencing no 
difficulty in moving them out at firm 


prices. The midwest market is also jy 
good position, with standard 2s com. 
manding $1.25 and 10s $5.50. California 
canners are getting more inquiry, par. 
ticularly from markets where water 
shipment via the Panama Canal is pos. 
sible. The Coast market is well held at 
$1.55 for standard 2%s and $6.00 for 
10s, with fancy solid pack commanding 
$2.00 for 244s and $8.00 for 10s, all f.0,b, 
canneries. 


BEANS—The market is definitely in 
strong position in the East, under the 
influence of light early packing, and can- 
ners are holding standard No. 2 round 
pod cut green beans at $1.10, with an 
occasional offering at $1.07. On extra 
standards, $1.20 to $1.25 is the range, 
with fancy holding at $1.60 minimum. 
Standard cut wax list at $1.10-$1.15, 
with extra standard at $1.30-$1.35, while 
on French style, extra standard 2s list 
at $1.35-$1.40 and fancy at $1.45-$1.50, 
all f.o.b. canneries. Northwest canners 
are getting a better call for blue lakes, 
with choice 5-sieve 2s the cheapest item 
available, at $1.60, f.o.b. plants. 


BEETS—Eastern canners are getting 
a better call for beets, and fancy cut 2s 
are firm at $1.05 and up, f.o.b. canneries. 
Baltimore canners this week were re- 
ported offering out fancy whole, 6/9 
count, at $1.40-$1.45. 


CORN—A steady volume of replace- 
ment buying is reported, and prices show 
a fairly strong undertone. Canners are 
making considerable progress in dispos- 
ing of carryovers from the 1949 pack, 
and the marketing outlook for the new 
season’s production is progressively im- 
proving. 


ASPARAGUS — Coast reports this 
week indicate that canners look for some 
difficulty in filling all s.a.p. orders on all- 
green, with prorating in prospect in 
some instances. Until the supply situa- 
tion clarifies, most sellers are withdrawn. 
Supplies of natural are fairly plentiful, 
however, and canners continue to offer 
on the basis of opening prices. Unfav- 
orable weather is retarding the aspara- 
gus pack in the Northwest, with the 
trade looking for an opening price basis 
of about $4.25 on all-green mammoth 
300s. 


CITRUS—Hand-to-mouth buyiny con- 
tinues the order of the day, inso!xr as 
Florida packs are concerned, and prices 
continue unchanged. California canners 
are offering orange juice at $1.30 {or 2s 
and $3.00 for 46-o0z., with grapcfruit 
juice at $1.50 and $3.40 and _ blended 
juice $1.40 and $3.25. Slightly | igher 
orange juice prices are in prospect when 
California canners begin running on 
Valencias. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Prices have 
strengthened, following last week s ad- 
vance by packers of nationally-advetised 
brands and successful completion of the 
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sign-up drive for a marketing order 
coveriny: the pack this season. Indepen- 
dent canners are now holding choice 
halves 24s firm at an inside price of 
$2.15, with sliced 5 cents over this figure, 
while standards are unavailable below 
$2.00. Standard 10s can be had in a 
limited way at $7.00, with 1 tall choice 
listed at $1.25 for halves and $1.30 for 
sliced. Fruit cocktail has also moved 
up, with independents now listing fancy 
2%s at $3.10 and choice at $2.90, while 
9; hold at $2.25 for fancy. ’Cots are 
joining in the upward move, with can- 
ners listing choice whole Blenheim 2%s 
at $2.25 for peeled and $1.90 for un- 
peeled. California canners are generally 
withdrawn on choice and standard pears, 
but some standards are reported offering 
at $1.85 for 2s and $9.00 for 10s. North- 
west packers continue to offer fancy 
Royal Anne cherry 2%s at $3.25 for 
fruit in extra heavy syrup and $3.15 for 
fancy in heavy syrup, with choice at 
$2.85 and standards at $2.55. 


CRABMEAT — Initial shipments of 
fancy Jap crabmeat are due here next 
week and importers continue to offer 
halves at $26.65 per case, ex dock New 
York. 


TUNA—Jap tuna continues a factor 
here, with further offerings, for prompt 


shipment from Japan, reported on the 
basis of $14.00 per case for 7-ounce 
under packers’ labels and $13.50 for un- 
labeled goods, ex dock New York. Inso- 
far as domestic tuna is concerned, de- 
mand currently is centering on nation- 
ally-advertised brands, which held firm 
at list. Other West Coast canners are 
complaining bitterly over the competi- 
tion of the imported product, which is 
forcing them to shade quotations to get 
in on current business. 


SARDINES—No change is reported 
in the Maine sardine situation, canneries 
remaining idle due to failure of the run 
of fish to appear. California canners, 
meanwhile, are getting a good business, 
with the market quoted out at $3.75 for 
tall naturals and $5.75 for ovals, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


SALMON—New buying in salmon has 
been rather limited, although buyers are 
showing some interest in Columbia River 
fancy chinooks, new pack, at $20.00 for 
halves and $22.00 on quarters,—the same 
basis at which the spring pack opened a 
year ago on advertised brands. Catch 
along the Columbia has been light thus 
far. Alaska salmon prices are without 
change. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Attitude More Favorable—Marketing 

Agreement Adds Strength To Peaches— 

Many Ozark Spinach Canners Thru After A 

Week Of Packing—Apple Sauce Firm—Sal- 
mon Quiet—Activity In Tuna. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 18, 1950. 


THE MARKET—Business generally 
is still rather quiet in the Chicago mar- 
ket this week, but there seems to be some 
improvement over the low levels of buy- 
ing activity at the wholesale level which 
have applied for the past several weeks. 
Buyers are still holding firm to the hand- 
to-mouth buying policy, but the realiza- 
tion that many markets are in very good 
shape from the standpoint of price out- 
look has apparently taken place in many 
instances. This is not to say that buyers 
are loading up, or anything of that sort, 
but there is less haggling over prices and 
ridiculous offers than has been the case 
recently. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There has 
been a fair amount of activity in cling 
peaches recently, and prices have been 
advanced from all factors on the coast. 
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VEGETABLE BEEF 
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CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


DELICIOUS 


(PHILLIP SJ 


DELICiot 


Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


Either Single or Double Cut 
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MARKET NEWS 


No. 2% standard clings are going at 
from $1.95 to $2.00, with choice at $2.10 
and fancy at $2.20, and the market seems 
quite firm at these levels. The market- 
ing agreement recently announcd for this 
season’s pack of peaches has, according 
to the information reaching here from 
the coast, just about guaranteed substan- 
tially higher prices for peaches, and 
some of the trade here are taking on a 
little more at today’s prices than they 
have been doing normally. No. 1T 
standard clings are reportedly offered at 
around $1.25 with other grades in pro- 
portion, while 8 oz. choice are bringing 
around 90c. There has also been some 
activity in Elberta peaches, with 2% 
fancy halves having been sold here at 
$3.10. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — The 
news from The Ozark area on the spring 
spinach pack is increasingly bad. Latest 
reports are that sufficient flooding took 
place over the last weekend to pretty 
effectively bring the spring pack to a 
close after only about a week of packing. 
This is not true of all canners in the 
area, but is sufficiently widespread to 
guarantee an extremely short pack. Cur- 
rent quotations are running about $1.30 
to $1.35 on fancy twos spinach, and $1.55 
to $1.65 on fancy 2% spinach. No. 1 
tins are reportedly going to be especially 
short, and quotations on these are about 
90c. Mustard and turnip greens are 
quoted about 85c for twos, and blackeyes 
are offered at about $1.25 for twos, fresh, 
with 300s at $1.10. What few water 
blackberries are available are going at 
$1.80 to $1.85, all f.o.b. factory. 


APPLE SAUCE—The apple _ sauce 
market is very firm, and some business 
is going on here on the item. Quota- 
tions are running from $1.45 upwards 
on No. 2 fancy eastern sauce, and the 
trade, which resisted the advance rather 
strongly for a while, seems to be resigned 
to the situation now and is buying at 
these levels. Every prospect appears to 
be for a strong and probably advancing 
market on this commodity for the rest 
of the season. 


SALMON—The salmon market is 
relatively quiet, although movement at 
the retail level is reported to be some- 
what improved. Most items in the line 
are quite well cleaned up, with reds being 
entirely out of the picture. Tall pinks 
are offered at $15.25, and tall cohoes at 
$19.00 to $21.00. Halves pinks are 
quoted at $10.00 and halves chums at 
$9.00. New pack halves chinooks are 
reported offered at around $20.00, but 
this market is not a large user of this 
item. 


TUNA FISH—There is some activity 
in tuna fish here, with the Japanese im- 
ports receiving quite a bit of attention. 
White meat from the domestic produc- 
tion is quite scarce, with prices running 
around $16.25 coast, while light meat is 
reportedly offered at about $13.25 coast. 
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Prices on Japanese tuna are rather un- 
settled, but the general average here 
would seem to run around $14.75 f.o.b. 
New York, with light meat around $11.50 
f.o.b. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Forecast Generally Lighter Fruit Crop—As- 

paragus Moving Out Fast—Spinach Strong 

As Packing Nears An End—Fruit Prices 
Well Received—Citrus, Fish Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 18, 1950. 


CROP FORECAST—The forecast of 
the California Crop Reporting Service 
as of May 1 indicates that deciduous 
fruits are in good condition generally. 
Some damage was done by Spring frosts, 
but this was not extensive. Winter and 
Spring rainfall was more adequate than 
last year, but has proved below normal 
in all localities. Apples promise a lighter 
crop than last year, especially Graven- 
steins. There is a larger apricot crop in 
prospect than last year, despite some 
frost damage. Indications are for a crop 
of about 205,000 tons, against 165,000 tons 
in 1949. Cling peaches rate 7 points 
below last May 1 and Freestones 19 
points lower. The latter were hit by 
frost. Pears have set rather lighter than 
last year, when a near record crop was 
harvested. The shedding cycle is still 
in progress, so no estimates of tonnage 
have been made. Plums will be a lighter 
crop than last year, the initial forecast 
being for an output of 83,000 tons 
against 90,000 tons last year. Cherries 
promise a crop of 31,000 tons, compared 
with the record crop of 44,000 tons in 
1949. Shipments to the fresh market 
began the first week in May. 


ASPARAGUS — The canning of 
asparagus has been slowed down to a 
marked degree by continued cool weather 
and the fact that the shipping demand 
has been much heavier than in recent 
years. This is holding up to an un- 
expected degree and canners can see 
nothing other than a smaller pack than 
last year. Early sales have been heavy 
and some canners are declining further 
orders for all-green. Fancy all-green 
in No. 2s is quoted at $4.45-$4.55 for 
colossal and mammoth spears, with 
natural in this size quoted at $3.80-$4.10. 


SPINACH—Spinach is in a firm posi- 
tion, with canning operations nearing an 
end, and a large part of the pack al- 
ready disposed of. Some canners have 
withdrawn for the time being, not caring 
to make further sales until the size of 
the pack is definitely known. A _ few 
have made slight adjustments upward in 
their lists and fancy is quoted generally 
at $1.30 for No. 2s, $1.60 for No. 2%s 
and $5.00 for No. 10s. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FRUITS—The new prices on cling 
peaches and fruit cocktail have been wel] 
received by the trade and business jg 
about as active as in recent weeks, As 
soon as some of the larger canners ap. 
nounced that they were restoring last 
year’s opening list prices, others quickly 
fell into line and $2.20 for No. 2% choice 
halves now seems to be about bottom, 
Pears are in an enviable position, with 
some of the more desirable counts almost 
unobtainable. This is true of the North. 
west market, as well as in ‘California, 
with many canners there reporting very 
light stocks unsold. Freestone peaches 
have also had a lift and fancy Elbertas 
are selling at $3.00 for No. 2% sliced, 
with halves at $3.15. The California 
crop will be lighter than last year and 
canners expect to pay about $50.00 a ton 
for fruit, so an opening at $3.50 for 
fancy halves, as been _ proposed, 
might easily be a reality. The crop in 
the Pacific Northwest promises to be 
quite short and one or two canners there 
are looking into the proposition of mak- 
ing purchases of fruit in California. 
Cherries are another item on which sup- 
plies will be smaller than in 1949 and on 
which prices must be higher, according 
to canners. Last year, most of the cher- 
ries handled by canners in the Pacific 
Northwest cost from 5 cents to 7 cents 
a pound, but this year contracts are 
being made at 12 cents and more. This 
is about in keeping with the situation 
in California. Brined cherries, which 
were in the doldrums late in 1949, have 
moved freely in recent months at im- 
proved prices, 


CITRUS—Rather more interest is be- 
ing taken in citrus juice, now that prices 
quite generally have been revised down- 
ward. The movement however lacks 
much of being as active as it was a few 
months ago, with most orders running to 
rather small quantities. Distributors say 
that pineapple and tomato juice have 
jumped in sales, with prices largely at 
the levels that have prevailed for 
months. 


FISH—The canned fish market is no! 
especially active, but there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of canners to attempt 
to push sales. Preparations are undet 
way for new season activties in Alaska, 
with canning costs promising to be on a 
higher level than ever before. Pinks 
salmon is moving largely at $15.25 for 
No. 1 talls, with chums at $14.25, Halves 
in these are $10.00 and $9.00 «a case, 
respectively. Cohoes are quoted at $13.50 
to $22.00 for 1s tall, the spread being 
attributed to a wide range in uality. 
Fancy albacore tuna is priced at $14.50 
to $15.00 for halves, with fancy light 
meat at $13.25, standard at $12.00 and 
chunks at $11.00. San Francis¢o and 
Monterey canners are closely sold up * 
California sardines, but there are still 
some sizeable holdings unsold in south- 
ern California. Most sales of 1-Ib. ovals 
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in tomato sauce are being made at $5.75, 
but occasionally a small lot changes 
hands at $5.50. 


OYSTERS—A good demand is noted 
for oysters of Pacific Northwest pack at 
$18.00 a case for whole and $16.00 for 
halves. This product is well liked and 
no difficulty is being experienced in mov- 
ing the limited pack. Crab fishing has 
not been very profitable so far this year 
in Oregon and Washington waters and 
there has been quite a migration of fish- 
ing vessels to Ketchikan, Alaska, where 
anew crab cannery has been established. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Prices Steady But Movement Slow—Shrimp 
Holdings Up Over Year Ago—Oyster 
Canneries Closed For Season. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 18, 1950 


PRICES AND SALES—The price of 
canned shrimp and oysters is steady 
enough, but sales are slow and movement 
is strictly a “hand to mouth” proposition 
with buyers careful not to put too much 
in their mouth at one time. 


However, it can’t be said that seafood 
canners are the anly ones affected by these 
buying holidays, because an electric ap- 
pliance dealer here carries an advertise- 
ment in the local newspapers offering to 
give $13.00 worth of choice cuts of fresh 
beef from a national packer to all those 
who buy a household refrigerator from 
their stock, which might indicate that 
both the applicance dealer and the meat 
packer are making special price conces- 


sions in order to move some merchandise 
and other firms are doing the same thing, 
therefore if “misery loves company”, the 


seafood packers have plenty company to 
console them. 


SHRIMP—There is a difference of 200 
barrels from the amount of shrimp pro- 
duced in this section last week and the 


All the latest data 
FORMULAE — 


Price $10.00 
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COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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ANTIBIOTICS IN CANNING 
PROCEDURE HELD PROMISING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


promising. A number of food processors 
are interested in the new method. 


Peas, asparagus, corn, green beans, 
peeled potatoes, precooked rice, fish, 
chicken, and mushrooms are some of the 
products that have been preserved satis- 
factorily with subtilin and mild heat in 
preliminary studies at the California 
laboratory. In a recent taste test, lab- 
oratory food experts found little or no 
difference in flavor between servings of 
cut corn preserved in this way and corn 
fresh from the field. 


The process also offers a means of pre- 
serving foods that are not usually canned 


previous week, 6,874 barrels were pro- 
duced last week and 7,074 barrels the 
previous one. 

Landings of shrimp the week ending 
May 5, 1950 were: 

Louisiana 2,379 barrels, including 
1,199 barrels for canning; Mississippi 
388 barrels, including 70 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 17 barrels; Florida 
(Apalachicola) 96 barrels and Texas 
3,994 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 361,600 pounds and 
were approximately 1,059,060 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,434,230 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi reported that 6,945 standard 
cases of shrimp were packed during the 
week ending May 6, 1950 which brought 
the pack for the season to 631,775 stand- 
ard cases as compared with 541,245 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season. 

The price of canned shrimp is $3.75 to 
$4.00 per dozen for small; $4.15 to $4.35 
for medium; $4.50 to $4.75 for large and 
$4.80 to $5.00 for jumbo; all 5 ounce tins, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


by ordinary methods. Examples are 
broccoli, cauliflower and brussels sprouts. 
Regular canning makes these winter 
vegetables mushy and unattractive to 
consumers. But with subtilin and mild 
heat they can be preserved without los- 
ing their appetizing quality. 

In the laboratory’s test to date, sub- 
tilin has been dissolved in a weak saline 
solution before being injected into cans 
of vegetables or other foods. Only very 
small amounts of the antibiotic are 
necessary. A ratio of about 20 parts of 
subtilin to a million parts of canned pro- 
duce has been found adequate. This cor- 
responds to less than 1 ounce of subtilin 
per ton of canned food. 


Although researchers at the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory have tried 
a number of antibiotics and found sev- 
eral that might be usable in food pre- 
servation, subtilin appears so far to be 
the most satisfactory. This protein-like 
substance is produced in submerged fer- 
mentation (by a process similar to that 
used for penicillin) by a common bac- 
teria, Bacillus subtilis. -The antibiotic 
was first discovered by workers at the 
laboratory in 1944. It has several advan- 
tages for use in canning: 

(1) It is effective against all spore- 
forming (heat resistant) bacteria or 
other organisms known to occur in food 
products; 

(2) It keeps its germ-killing power 
better in the presence of heat than most 
other known antibiotics; 

(3) It appears to be destroyed by 
enzymes in the human digestive tract 
and therefore is not likely to accumulate 
in the body; and 

(4) After extensive tests with rats 
and limited tests with human patients, 
no evidence has yet appeared that the 
antibiotic is toxic when taken into the 
digestive system. 


PASCO DEAL OFF 


J. E. Evans, president of Pasco Pack- 
ing Co., has announced discontinuance 
of negotiations for the sale of the Pasco 
properties to Clinton Foods. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 8) 


dition. Too early to tell how much yield 
will be effected by lateness of season. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 16, 1950—Peas: 
Acreage slightly increased over last year. 
All planted but some went in late. Early 
plantings are standing still. Look for a 
glut at time of packing. Soil condition 
excellent now. No carryover of ’49 pack. 
No future prices named. Grower’s price 
same as last year. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, May 15, 1950— 
Peas: Finished planting. two weeks late. 
Look good to date. Found some aphids, 
which are unusually early. Approxi- 
mately the same acreage as 1949. 


ELGIN, ORE., May 8, 1950—Peas: Just 
seeding; about two weeks late. We con- 
sider our prospective yield as being about 
normal with other years, due to the 
ground having plenty of moisture even 
though it is being seeded late. 


LANCASTER, PA., May 12, 1950—Sweet 
Peas: Present outlook is good but har- 
vest will be late and short. A 22 day 
planting season produced only enough 
heat units to amount to a 4 day accu- 
mulation at harvest time. Present out- 
look is that start of harvesting will be 
about 5 days later than normal. 


MT. UNION, PA., May 12, 1950—Peas: 
Completed planting on April 27. Early 
plantings two weeks late. Few field re- 
ports indicate good germination. 


OAK HALL, PA., May 15, 1950—Peas: 
865 acres of Alaskas and 580 acres of 
Sweets. Peas at this time are about 2 
to 5 inches tall and prospects of a yield 
in the neighborhood of 2,500 pounds per 
acre average looks possible—harvesting 
at a texturometer reading of 90 to 100. 
The weather, although we are about 10 
days behind schedule, has been encourag- 
ing, with sufficient moisture and warmth 
to give us about a 90 per cent stand. 


COWLEY, wWy0., May 8, 1950—Peas: Due 
to stormy, cold weather plantings are 
only about 40 per cent completed in 
Wyoming and not yet underway in Mon- 
tana. Due to all acreage being under 
irrigation this situation not too serious 
if weather breaks within next week. 


SPINACH 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., May 12, 1950—Spin- 
ach: Pack over; 40 per cent of normal. 
Quality good. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., May 9, 1950— 
Spinach: Acreage good; yields not so 
good. Weather too dry and crop two to 
three weeks late. 


SPIRO, OKLA., May 12, 1950—Spinach: 
Acreage about normal. Weather held 
crop back 60 days. Arkansas River ris- 
ing steadily today and we expect crop to 
be ruined. About one-sixth of normal 
crop will be harvested, 
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TOMATOES 


EATON, IND., May 13, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Expect to begin planting May 15, which 
will be 10 days earlier than the past 
few years. 


REDKEY, IND., May 11, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Just completing direct seeding and 
contemplate beginning setting of plants 
next week, weather permitting. Ground 
working much better than had been anti- 
cipated. Looks as though acreage will 
be short of that which canners desired 
to contract. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., May 9, 1950— 
Tomatoes: Just ready to set. Soil very 
dry. Winds blowing fresh set tomatoes 


to pieces. Must have rain to facilitate 
this crop. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 16, 1950 — 


Tomatoes: Acreage back to normal after 
a decline last year. Grower prices about 
the same as last year, also plant prices. 
Will be without a case of tomatoes, 
tomato juice or ketchup before new crop 
arrives. 

MT. UNION, PA., May 12, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Planting scheduled to start May 
15 in three areas, Mt. Union, Martins- 
burg and Pennsylvania Furnace. Spray 
program for 1950 is a combination of 
Zerlate and Copper. Had good results 
on trial plots last year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., May 9, 1950— 
Sweet Potatoes: Just ready to set. Soil 
very dry. Must have rain to facilitate 
this crop. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., May 15, 1950— 
RSP Cherries: Cool spring has cut dan- 
ger of buds freezing. No winter damage. 
Prospects to date favorable. Next two 
hurdles are to get buds open without 
freezing and good sunny weather for 
pollenizing. We are sold and shipped 
out. Understand Grand Traverse area 
cleaned out of water pack except for per- 
haps few odd lots. 

Beets: 85 per cent shipped; 10 per 
cent unsold. Moving out well at steady 
prices. Pack will be about 60 per cent 
of 1949. Will plant about June 10. Con- 
ditions favorable for planting now except 
we could use more rain. 

Carrots: Cutting acreage heavily this 
year account of unprofitable prices. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 9, 1950— 
Asparagus: Season very late. Condition 
75 per cent. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 16, 1950— 
Beets: Acreage increased moderately. 
Grower price reduced about $4.50 per 
ton. No carryover. 


SPIRO, OKLA., May 12, 1950—Mustard 
& Turnip Greens & Kale: Acreage was 
about normal. Weather held crops back 
60 days. Arkansas River rising steadily 
today and we expect crops to be ruined. 
About one-sixth of normal crop will be 
harvested. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer. 
ence, Institute of Food Technologist: 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MAY 24-26, 1950 — Annual Meeting 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hote, 
Atlantie City, N. J. 


JUNE 4-7, 1950—37th Spring Meet. 
ing, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


JUNE 5-7, 1950—Annual Spring Con. 
ference, Label Manufacturers National 
Association, Williamsburg Inn, Williams. 
burg, Va. 


JUNE 6-8, 1950—Spring Meeting, Na. 
tional Canners Association, Board of 
Directors, Administrative Council and 
Dedication of New Building, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


JUNE 11-13, 1950—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 12-30, 1950—Food Technology 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, IIl. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annuél 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Ass0- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 —4ist An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—47th Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers ssocla- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annval Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Firmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—!1 th Ar- 
nual Meeting, Packaging M-»chinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 
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